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THE NEW SERIES OF LESSONS. 


Tne first three volumes of the ‘‘ Teach- 
er’s Guide” and ‘* Sunday-school Lessons ” 
have been prepared by the late Secretary 
of the Sunday-school Society, Mr. John 
Kneeland, a gentleman of large experience 
in the secular and religious education of 
the young, and having that rare combina- 
tion of gifts which adapt one to the work. 
He, having accepted the position of Agent 
for the State Board of Education, declined 
re-election as Secretary of the Sunday- 
school Society, at its annual meeting in 
October. The Society, not feeling pre- 
pared to choose his successor, authorized 
the Board of Directors to do so; but the 
Board, at its first meeting, was as little 
prepared as the Society had been, and 
choice was deferred still further. A person 
was found to undertake the task of prepar- 
ing the *‘ Guide” and ‘‘ Lessons” for No- 
vember and December; and the first half 
of that task —the preparation of the No- 
vember number — has been accomplished, 
—— poorly enough, we freely confess. The 
series of lessons on the Life and Teachings 
of Jesus, which has occupied two and a 
half years, being finished, it was necessary 
to begin a new one on another topic, and, 
as the labors of the present editor were to 
cover but eight Sundays, a very short one. 
To hit upon such a series, and go to work, 
was the imperative demand; for the printer 
must have the first instalment of his ‘‘ copy ” 
at once, if the Sunday schools were to have 
the ‘* Lessons” in season? 

Many subjects suitable for Sunday-school 
study —such as ‘*The Parables,” .‘¢ The 
Doctrines of Christianity,” ‘*A General 
View of the Books of the New ‘Festa- 
ment,” ‘The Acts of the Apostles, as far 
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as where the account of Paul's Ministry 
begins,” and ‘* The Life of Paul” — were 
considered, and set aside, for the double 
reason, that eight Sundays would be too 
little time to devote to their study, and 
three or four days too little to devote to 
the preparation of them for the press. 
Leaving to our successor subjects that 
would need careful and extended research 
to be presented adequately, and to occupy 
the attention of classes for many months, 
we have hit upon a brief course of study in 
practical Christianity, suggested by eight 
words in 2 Peter i. 5, 6, — Faith, Virtue, 
Knowledge, Temperance, Patience, Godli- 
ness, Brotherly-kindness, and Charity. The 
choice may seem, at the first view, like a 
freak on our part. It may be thought that 
a word a Sunday covers too little ground; 
that two verses in two months is dealing 
out Scripture after the homeeopathic method 
in medicine: but every one of these words 
is full of meaning, and, we are confident, 
will suggest enough to every teacher, who 
will give them proper consideration, to 
enable him to spend a profitable hour with 
his class. Every one of them has substance 
enough for a book, or a course of sermons; 
and no thoughtful and studious teacher will 
have occasion to complain of their barren- 
ness. 

In preparing the Lessons, we have made 
it a point to begin with very simple ques- 
tions, and go on gradually to those. caleu- 
lated to bring out great truths. Usually 
one question suggests the next. Most of 
them relate to principles rather than facts. 
They demand thought rather than research, 
and the exercise of the reasoning powers 
more than the memory. It is hoped that 
they will touch the heart, and tend to pro- 
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mote the spiritual life, rather than satisfy 
or awaken the intellectual powers. 

Since most of the questions are such as 
every teacher, and almost every scholar, 
will be able to answer without difficulty, an 
attempt to answer them in the ‘“ Guide” 
may seem superfluous. Indeed, it may be 


thought that no ‘ Guide” is needed, if 


such questions are to be asked and an- 
swered. This opinion would be quite 
right, if the chief business of the teacher 
were simply to ask the questions in the les- 
son, and have them answered in a single 
sentence, — it may be, in a monosyllable; 
but the chief business of the teacher is to 
illustrate and enlarge upon just such an- 
swers as most scholars will at once give to 
these questions. The ‘‘ Guide” is issued 
for the purpose of furnishing him material 
for use, if he finds himself unable to com- 
mand that which is better. We have not 
attempted to answer all the questions we 
have asked ; but to answer so many, and in 
such a way, that no teacher need come be- 
fore his class with nothing to say. We 
would say to every teacher, Do not rely 
too much on the ‘‘ Guide.” Do not make 
it a substitute for your own thought, but 
use it to suggest thought. Ponder the 
questions. Think how you can enlarge 
upon the answers that probably will be 
given to them. Dwell upon those points | , 
which most need to be impressed on the 
scholars under your charge. Be sure to 
ask questions not in the lessons. Encour- 
age your scholars to ask questions. . By all 
means, show yourself familiar with the sub- 
ject under consideration, interested in it, 
and anxious to impress its importance on 
your class. Graben Be 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Tue Unitarian Sunday School Society 
met in the Second Church, Boylston Street, 
Boston, Tuesday, Oct. 12, at 7 1-2 p.m. 
After the devotional exercises, Rev. Rob- 
ert Laird Collier gave an address upon 


“The Culture of Childhood.” After the 
address, the chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent, William H. Baldwin; and remarks 
were made by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., and Rev. George L. Chaney. 

On Wednesday, at 9 a.M., a Prayer and 
Conterence Meeting was conducted by Rev. 
William P. Tilden. 

At 10 a.M., the Business Meeting was 
called to order by the President. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, of 
Saco, Me. The report of the Secretary, 
John Kneeland, was read and accepted. 
He having declined a re-election, the 
thanks of the Society were tendered him 
for the fidelity with which he had for four 
years performed tbe duties of his office. 
The following statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Society for the year 
ending Sept. 30 was presented : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last year . . . . - - $88.19 
Merchandise (miscellaneous) . . . . 2,193 35 
Merchandise (Sunday School Society) . 2,682 56 
“ Dayspring’? : 2,806 23 
Donations, including life fe annual 
mewberships 3,224.09 
Dotale gaia cena $10,994.42 
EXPENDITURES. 
Merchandise (miscellaneous) . . - $1,812.11 
Merchandise (Sunday School pean eles 2,360.97 
“ Dayspring ”’ : 3,428.67 
Salaries: cs)..0 de “bas 2) i teen OU LUO 
Miscellaneousimi-uac: acme uous 353.98 | 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1875.5... GaeeLoSuGOn | 
Totagiakr- moun steite $10,994.42 
Bills receivable Oct. 1,1875 . . . $669.99 
INCH MANCL 5s 5 ofp Gio go g TloR 


On motion of Rev. H. C. Bates, it was 
voted that the Chair appoint a committee | 
of seven to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which, after a discussion : 
in which Rev. Messrs. Blanchard, J. B. 
Green, Beane, E. H. Hall, Cordner, W. 
H. Savery, and Chaney engaged, was : 
adopted: — 
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“¢ Resolved, — That in the election of 
officers the place of Secretary be left un- 
filled; and that the Board of Directors be 
empowered to appoint a Secretary, and 
define his duties.” 

The President, William H. Baldwin, de- 
clined re-election. On motion of Rev. W. 
H. Cudworth, the thanks of the Society 
were voted him for his faithful services as 
President for the last five years. 

Rey. E. H. Hall offered the following 
resolution: ‘* That the question of a reor- 
ganization of the Sunday School Society be 
referred to a committee of five, who shall 
report at an adjourned meeting to be held 
during anniversary week.” After remarks 
by Rev. Messrs. Reynolds and Livermore, 
it was laid upon the table. Rev. W. H. 
Cudworth gave an interesting address upon 
‘* The Place and Value of Object-teaching 
in the Sunday School.” Remarks followed 
by A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. C. H. A. Dall, 
Rev. C. A. Staples, Mrs. Dall, and Rev. 
Dr. Hosmer. The meeting then adjourned 
to partake of a bountiful collation prepared 
by the Unitarian friends of Bosten, in the 
vestry. 

Afier the collation, Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
land of Northfield read a valuable essay 
upon the question: ‘* How can the Sunday 
Schvol fit the young to become earnest 
workers in the Christian Church ?” 

Tt was then voted to take Rev. Mr. Hall's 
resolution from the table. The resolution 
was discussed by Rev. Messrs. Hall, Sta- 
ples, and Shippen, and amended so as to 
read, ‘‘ report at the next annual meeting, 
and that a special time be assizned at that 
meeting for the presentation and considera- 
tion of their report;” instead of ‘* report 
at an adjourned meeting to be held during 
anniversary week.” ‘The resolution was 
then adopted. The Chair appointed as the 
commitiee: Rev. E. H. Hail, Rev. L. J. 
Livermore, Rev. George L. Chaney, Rev. 
J.C. Kimball, and Rev. S. B. Siewart. 

The Committee on Nominations made 
their report, and officers were elected as 
follows: President, Henry P. Kidder; 


Vice-Presidents, Rev. E. G. Adams and 
Rev. W. H. Cudworth; Secretary (left 
vacant); Treasurer, J. Mason Everett; 
Directors, Rev. C. B. Ferry, Miss Lucretia 
Crocker, Miss E. P. Channing, Rev. E. H. 
Hall, and Rev. J. H. Wiggin. 

On motion of John Kneeland, Rev. W. 
H. Cudworth was chosen Secretary pro 
lem. 

Thanks were voted to Rev. Messrs. Col- 
lier, Cudworth, and Sunderland, for their 
able and interesting essays; to the Trustees 
of the Second Church, for the use of their 
beautiful and convenient church edifice ; 
and to the Unitarians of Boston, for the 
bountiful collation furnished those attend- 
ing the meeting. 

The subject of Mr. Sunderland’s essay 
was then taken up, and discussed by Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey, Rev. J. B. Green, Rev. Dr. 
Hosmer, Rev. Eli Fay, W. N. Evans, Rev. 
N.S. Folsom, Rev. E. I. Galvin, and the 
President. 

After the benediction, by Rev. Dr. Hos- 
mer, the meeting adjourned. 


LESSON I. 


FAITH. 


1. The Bible enjoins Faith. Every one 
must have noticed how often the Bible en- 
joins faith, and what great importance it 
attaches to it. It says that ‘‘ without faith 
it is impossible to please God;” that 
‘* faith was counted to Ab:aham for right- 
eousness;”” and that ‘* faith overcometh 
the world.” It bids us take ‘ the shield of 
faith,” and put on ** the breastplate of faith.” 
The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews is occupied with re- 
counting the mighty*works done and the 
sweet consolations afforded by faith, 

2. Faith defined. But what is faith? 
In order to answer this question with greater 
clearness, let us first see by what means we 
get truth, 1. We get truth by means of 
the senses: we can see, hear, taste, touch, 
and smell. By these means we come to 
know that snow is white, music agieeable, 
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honey sweet, iron hard, flowers fragrant, 
and innumerable other facts. 2. We get 
truth by means of reasoning: knowing cer- 
tain facts, we can infer or prove this or 
that truth from them. By mathematical 
demonstration, which is a process of rea- 
soning, we arrive at absolute certainty. 
When we have demonstrated that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, we have arrived at a truth which 
not even Omnipotence can alter or annul. 
83. We get truth by means of testimony: 
as when several reliable witnesses testify that 
they saw a man fall from a bridge into the 
water. 4. We get truth by means of our 
intuitions: there are some things that cannot 
be proved, but which we feel perfectly sure 
of without proof. We know that the whole 
is equal to the sum of its parts ; that space is 
infinite; that every effect has a cause ; that 
there is a difference between right and 
wrong; and that there is a power above 
us. Yet some of these truths it would be 
impossible to prove. The soul sees them, 
feels them, knows them, —is as sure of them 
as it is of its own existence; yet they are 
hidden from the bodily eye; they give no 
signal to the nerves; they baffle the logi- 
cian’s skiil. Now, faith includes these last 
two means of gaining truth, — the testimony 
of other people and our own intuitions. 
Every truth that we receive through the 
testimony of other people is to us a matter 
of faith. That there was a dark day in 
1780 must be to usa matter of faith. None 
of us observed it, and we cannot prove that 
it occurred except by the testimony, either 
oral or written, of others. That there is 
such a city as Jerusalem is to most of us a 
matter of faith — for we accept the fact on 
the testimony of others — although it is pos- 
sible for it to be to us a matter of observa- 
tion. So every truth that we receive through 
intuition, such as that space extends with- 
out limit in all directions, and that every 
effect must have a cause, is to us a matter 
of faith. Faith is the immediate perce ption 
of truth by the soul, and it is belief on the 
testimony of others. 


3. Defined in Heb. xi. 1. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, faith is defined as ‘‘ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” The definition is a 
good one. The last clause of it, “ the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” defines it exactly. 
God and duty and immortality, all things 
spiritual and divine, elude the sight and 
the other senses; they must be known 
through faith. 

4. Faith reliable. Faith is not less relia- 
ble than the other means of ascertaining 
truth, although it is sometimes alluded to 
as though it could not afford the same de- 
gree of certainty. It is as trustworthy as 
observation or reasoning. Its methods are 
as sure as those of science. Stricily speak- 
ing, it underlies all other means of getting 
truth, and makes us confident that the 
senses and the reasoning powers do not de- 
ceive us. We are as sure that ithe Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth in 1620, as 
that we have ten fingers on our two hands; 
yet one truth is a matter of faith, the other 
of observation. Weare as sure that it is 
wrong to-steal, as we are that the streams 
will rise after a great rain; yet one of these 
truths is a matter of faith, the other of in- 
ferential reasoning. Innumerable things 
that we never saw — things past and distant, 
-- innumerable others that we cannot prove 
by any process of reasoning, we are as sure 
of as we are of the objects which our eyes 
every day behold. If the concurrent testi- 
mony of many witnesses is not reliable, 
nothing is reliable. If our intuitions are 
not to be trusted, nothing is to be trusted. 
If faith is uncertain, every thing is uncer- 
tain; for on this every thing as a last resort 
must rest. 

5. Faith not confined to Religion. It is 
evident that faith must be exercised in secu- 
lar as well as sacred affairs. The farmer 
must have faith in the spring that the seed 
he puts into the ground will grow through 
the summer, and that there will be a de- 
mand for his crops in the fall. The mer- 
chant must have faith in men whom he bas 
never seen. The sea-captain must have 
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faith in his crew, his ship, his charts and 
compass. The pup must have faith in his 
teacher, the child in his parents; and when 
we consider the word in its higher mean- 
ing, it becomes evident that the mathe- 
matician must have faith in the axioms of 
his science, the scientist faith that his senses 
do not deceive him, and the logician that 
there is a foundation on which reasoning 
rests, as much as the Christian must have 
faith in God, duty, and immortality. There 
must be faith in all departments of thought 
and action. Not only does the Christian 
walk by it, but everybody else. 

6. Importance of holding the best Faith. 
Christianity — the religion taught by Christ 
— is called in the New Testament the faith. 
The theological system held by this or that 
Christian sect frequently is called @ faith. 
We speak of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
Baptist faith, the Methodist faith, the Uni- 
tarian faith. It is of more importance that 
we are wont to think that we hold a cheer- 
ful, rational faith. In countries where 
the Roman Catholic faith prevails we find 
that ignorance, superstition, and lack of 
enterprise prevail also. The people care 
more for religious forms than for sound 
morals; more for relics than for righteous- 
ness. They lean on the authority of the 
Church for truth, and, in consequence, do 
not search for it themselves. Where the 
Evangelical faith prevails we find very er- 
roneous and appalling views of God’s char- 
acter, the way of salvation, and the future 
life. If these views make those who hold 
them happy in some respects, they make 
them unhappy in other respects. It should 
be our earnest endeavor to hold a faith that 
will help us to increase in moral strength, 
afford us consolation amid life’s trials, and 


. peace when we come to its close. 


7. What if all Faith were lost2 What 
could be more appalling than a world with 
no faith? If we imaginea ship in mid ocean, 
with no food or water for passengers and 
crew, with masts and sails gone, with chart 
and compass lost, tossed on mountainous 
waves, and driven by furious winds, threat- 


ened by the dangerous rocks and shoals of 
a barren, uninhabited island, we picture in 
the mind a dark and sad scene, but bright 
and cheerful compared with a world ut- 
terly destitute of faith; for this would be 
the picture of a world with no apprehen- 
sion of a God, no glimpses of futurity, no 
confidence in reason or the senses, a world 
of universal and all-pervading scepticism, 
How sad, too, is the thought of a single 
heart entirely destitute of religious faith; a 
heart with no belief in a God, and conse- 
quently with no love for him, no trust in 
him, no praises for his goodness and mercy, 
no prayers for his forgiveness, guidance, 
and protection ascending to him; a heart 
with no belief in the immortal life, and 
consequently regarding those who have 
fallen asleep as perished, and looking for- 
ward to the extinction of its own conscious- 
ness, 

8. How can Faith be increased? If 
faith is so essential, nothing can be more 
desirable than to gain more of it. In order 
to do this, we must be faithful to what we 
already possess. If we use what we have, 
no matter how, little, we shall be sure 
to have more. If our arms, or any of 
the limbs or organs of the body, be 
weak, they may be gradually strength- 
ened by daily exercise. If memory, or 
imagination, or any of the intellectual 
powers, be weak, it can be strengthened in 
the same way. The steady, persistent ex- 
ercise of any physical, intellectual, or moral 
power is a sure means of increasing it. So 
with faith. It may be developed almost 
without limit by directing it constantly to 
its proper objects. 

9. Faith not the greatest Gift, and must 
not be alone. Says Paul: ‘* And now abideth 
faith, hope, and charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.” Faith, 
precious as it is, is less so than charity, or, 
as the word would be rendered more cor- 
rectly, love. Love towers above faith. 
Faith is cold, barren, and dead without it. 
To helieve is much; but to love is more. 
Faith must not stand alone. ‘* Without 
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works,” says James, ‘‘it is dead.” ‘The 
belief that is strong and sound will lead to 
action. It will not be satisfied with medi- 
tating on holy things. It will not rest 
content in assurance and trust, grateful for 
the comfort and peace it enjoys; it will be 
anxious to do the will of God; it will val- 
iantly ‘* fight the good fight of faith ;” it 
will strive to ‘‘ overcome the world ;” it 
will ‘‘ wrestle against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.” ‘* By works” it will en- 
deavor to ** manifest uself,” and be ‘* made 
perfect.” 


LESSON II. 
VIRTUE. 


The subject of the last lesson was faith. 
It is to be hoped that all learned something 
about its nature, its uses, and the means 
by which it may be increased; that they 
were led to see of what unspeakable value 
it is, and how wretched our condition would 
be were we entirely deprived of it. But 
faith is not enough, however strong and 
true it may be. We must add to our faith 
virtue. 

1. Virtue defined. Virtue may be de- 
fined as moral strength. It is that quality, 
or rather that combination of qualities, 
which enables us habitually to resist temp- 
tation and do what is right. It is closely 
akin to that good Old Testament word. 
uprightness. The virtuous man is he who 
keeps upright, by refraining from what is 
evil and practising what is good. 

2. Needed to resist Temptation. We are 
constantly beset with temptations. There 
is no one to whom they do not come in 
countless ways. Who does not know that 
we are tempted to utter unkind and un- 
truthful words, to cherish selfish and vin- 
dictive feelings, to do mean and wicked 
deeds? Youth and age, poverty and riches, 
ignorance and learning, pleasure and busi- 
ness, the seclusion of home and the publicity 
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of society, — all in some way tempt us to 
do wrong. We are tempted by appetite, 
by ambition, by passion, by avarice, by 
pride, by indolence. Who does not see 
that it requires great moral strength to 
resist with success the innumerable temp- 
tations that beset him! 

3. Needed to perform stern Duties. It is 
also needed to enable us to perform the 
many stern duties to which we are called. 
There are many things that we would rather 
not say and do, but which it is our duty to 
say and do. It is hard work to reprove 
a friend, to advocate an unpopular cause, 
to take some position for God and humanity 
that we evidently ought to take. There 
are thousands of faults uncorrected, thou- 
sands of wrongs unredressed, thousands of 
true words unspoken, because so many 
people have too little moral courage to do 
their whole duty. How hard it is for a 
young man to go to church and Sunday 
school constantly, when his companions 
laugh at the idea, and make Sunday exclu- 
sively a day of pleasure! How hard it is 
for a young woman to spend some of the 
hours at her disposal in useful reading and 
study, when those with whom she associates 
give all their time to gayety and fashion! 
How hard it is for a boy to do what his 
father tells him, when those around him do 
just the opposite! How hard it is for a 
girl to mind her mother and go to bed, 
when she is completely absorbed in a new 
book just from the library! How much 
moral strength it requires to do ihese 
things and others like them! 

4. Good Desires not enough. Many peo- 
ple content themselves with wishing that 
they were better. But good wishes of 
themselves are not enough. They are not 
a sufficient substitute for moral principle. 
There are multitudes that wish for things 
that they never get. ‘‘If wishes were 
horses, beggars might ride.” There must 
be effort sufficient to gain what we want, 
or, in most instances, it will not be ours. 


We must have enough moral strength to | 


refrain from what is evil and persist in | 
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what is good, or the character we would 
like to have never will be formed. Many 
intemperate men wish they were temperate ; 
many profane men wish they were reverent ; 
many impatient men wish they were pa- 
tient ; but none of them can be what they 
wish until they exercise the strength and 
courage needed to bring about so great a 
change. 

5. Danger of having too little to resist 
great and sudden Temptations. The chir- 
acter may be strong enough to resist ordi- 
nary temptations, but too weak to resist 
those great and unexpected ones which 
sometimes occur; just as a bridge may be 
strong enough to support ordinary travel, 
but too weak to support a cart loaded with 
a massive stone pilar, and requiring twenty 
yoke of oxen to draw it. The character 
should have sufficient virtue to withstand 
any extraordinary strain that may be put 
upon it, just as a house should be built sub- 
stantially enough to withstand the severe 
galvs to which it is occasionally exposed. 

6. Danger of diminishing our Moral 
Strength. There is danger of seriously 
weakening the character by yielding to 
little temptations and neglecting little du- 
ties. We are apt to allow ourselves in 
small faults, and think them of no conse- 
quence; but they undermine the character 
if allowed to creep in one after another, as 
they surely will, if not watched and pre- 
vented. Small offences violate great prin- 
ciples. They tamper with the w.1, and so 
weaken it. They show that we prefer 
something else to what is perfectly right. 
They set aside the decisions of conscience, 
and thus blunt a faculty that should always 
be kept keen. 

7. Danger from Bad Habits. One of 
the worst effects of little faults is that they 
lead to bad habits. The slight profanity 
in which the young man now allows him- 
self, and for which he feels reproach, is 
uttered soon with greater frequency and 
less reproach. But the evil does not stop 
here: his profanity at length becomes more 
fearful, and still more frequent; it re- 


proaches him no longer; it mingles with 
every burst of indignatio , with every jest, 
with a ist every utterance from bis lips. 
Bad habits are the worst of all foes to 
moral strength; they are utterly incom- 
patible with it; they are vices, and so 
directly opposed to virtue. The drunkard, 
the libertine, the liar, the cheat, all who have 
habituated themselves to any kind of wrong- 
doing, have in this way rendered their 
characters less strong and stable. 

8. Fait: a Help to Virtue. <A true faith 
is an effective means of increasing virtue. 
He who firmly believes in God, ‘‘ that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder of such 
as diligently seek him;” he who firmly be- 
lieves himself the child of God, ever in his 
care, that, as a child, he will be punished 
for the wrong he wilfully commits by a 
wise and just and merciful Father; he who 
firmly believes that all men are his breth- 
ren, entitled to fraternal help, sympathy, 
and love ; he who firmly believes that this 
earthly life is but the first stage of an un- 
ending career, —— has an unfailing source of 
moral strength. A strong and pure faith 
is the foundation on which to build a strong 
and pure character Men frequently lack 
virtue because they lack faith. Let all 
faith be lost, and all virtue would be lost. 
With no belief in God, or duty, or heaven, 
or spirit, there could be no motive to 
virtue, in the true meaning of the word. 

9. Virtue also a Help to Faith. Still, it 
may be said with truth, on the other hand, 
that virtue is an effective means of increas- 
ing faith. ‘* If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” Faith 
is helped by works, as well as shown by 
them. The best life we can lead puts us 
into the best condition to increase our 
faith. Let the dictates of conscience al- 
ways be obeyed in little matters, as well as 
great; let the soul always be true to the 
light it has, and brighter visions of God, 
and heaven, and all that is spiritual and 
divine, constantly will dawn upon it. ‘+ By 
patient continuance in well-doing,” it will 
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be raised gradually out of the cold and damp 
vapors of doubt to the clear heights where 
the things of the Spirit are seen and trusted. 


LESSON UI. 
KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Knowledge needed by the early Chris- 
tians. ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge.” The Bible teaches 
that we should acquire knowledge as well 
as faith and virtue. It is probable that the 
kind of knowledge here referred to is that 
of the religion taught by Christ and his 
apostles. The primary design of the words 
which stand at the head of this lesson was 
to exhort the early Christians not to rest 
content with believing the fundamental 
principles of the religion which recently 
had been introduced into the world, nor with 
upright lives in addition to this ; but to try 
to get enlightened views of its doctrines 
and rejuirements. Not long after Jesus 
left the earth, controversies of various kinds 
arose among his followers, and these in- 
creased in number and gravity as years 
rolled on. Must the Jewish ritual be re- 
tained in the Christian Church? Must 
converts from paganism to Christianity con- 
form to that ritual? Must Christians re- 
frain from eating meat, when a portlon of 
the animal from which it came had been 
offered in sacrifice to a heathen deity ? 
These questions, and many more, vexed and 
divided the early believers in our religion. 
Before the end of the first century, there 
were those who said that the body of 
Jesus was a mere apparition, not flesh and 
blood; those who said that ‘‘ there is no 


resurrection of the dead,” and_ those 
who said that ‘resurrection is past 
already.” Obviously, it was important 


that the early Christians should have 
knowledge. They needed it, that they 
might distinguish what teachings were true, 
and what false; what essential, and what 
non-essential. Their faith might be strong, 
and lives blameless; but still it required 
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knowledge to determine aright the relations 
of Christianity to Judaism and paganism, 
what value was to be attached to the specu- 
lations rife in the Church, and what refuta- 
tion given to such as were erroneous. 
Knowledge must be gained as well as faith 
and virtue, if the followers of Christ. would 
be ‘‘ perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

2. Knowledge needed by Christians now. 
Knowledge is not less needed now by the 
followers of Christ, than it was in the apos- 
tolic age. We need to increase it, as well 
as our faith and virtue. Faith may be firm, 
and virtue strong; still we must have 
knowledge for their companion and helper. 
We cannot help honoring the devout, trust- 
ing, upright man, however little he may 
know of God, as seen in Nature, of Biblical 
interpretation, and of the times when the 
books of the Bible were written; however 
satisfied he may be with the narrow, an- 
tiquated creed in which he was born: but, 
at the same time, we cannot help feeling 
that it would be better for himself and the 
Christian cause if his mind were as enlight- 
ened as his heart is pure. It is sad to 
think how much bigotry and prejudice good 
people have cherished from lack of knowl- 
edge ; how much misery they have inflicted 
and endured ; and how much they have re- 
tarded the cause which, in their hearts, they 
desired to promote. The heart is more 
than the head ; and if only one could be set 
right, by all means let it be the heart. But, 
happily, there is no such limitation. The 
means of informing the mind on moral and 
religious subjects are within reach of all. 
Especially is it true that young persons can 
have but little excuse for growing up in ig- 
norance of moral and religious truth. 

3. Knowledge of the Bible needed. Every 
one should make it a point to acqnire some 
knowledge of the Bible; we will not say 
thorough knowledge of it, for that is the 
work of many years, but more than most 
people possess. It should be read through 
by every one at least once. There are 
portions of it, —such as the Four Gospels, 
the Epistles, the Psalms, the Proverbs, and 
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the Book of Job, — which should be read 
many times. They should be read in 
translations different from that with which 
we are familiar, — like those of Dr. Noyes, 
-—and with the aid of Bible dictionaries, 
maps, and brief commentaries. Something 
should be known of Jewish history, poetry, 
prophecy, and laws; of the tabernacle, 
temple, priests, and sacrifices ; of the pro- 
ductions, soil, climate, rivers, and moun- 
tains of Palestine ; of the nations that lived 
around it, and of those that had possession 
of it prior to the Hebrews. Something 
should be known of the authorship of the 
different books of the Bible, when and 
where they were written, and for what 
purpose; of the way in which they have 
come down to us; and of the merits and 
demerits of our King James’ translation. 
It would help greatly to a better under- 
standing and use of the Bible if it were 
more generally known that it is not a theo- 
logical treatise, containing nicely-defined 
dogmas, but a book for popular reading ; 


_ that doctrines must be proved from it by 


its general tenor, — by the spirit and tone 
that pervade it,~-—rather than by isolated 
texts, culled here and there ; that much of it 
was written in poetry, and nearly all of it 
in much more figurative language than we 
are accustomed to use; that much which it 
contains was designed to be local and tem- 
porary in its application; that the Old 
Testament is inferior to the New in inspira- 
tion and authority. There are a great 
many people who would be helped more 
by knowing what the Bible really is, and 
how it is to be used and applied, than by 
any increase of their faith or their virtue. 
Such knowledge would save them from a 
great deal of unhappiness and unbelief. 

If the Bible were of no authority, if its 
teachings were false, it would be important 
to know what it contains; for it has ex- 
erted, and still exerts, far greater influ- 
ence than any other book. Millions have 
received it as true, and taken it for their 
guide. It is in every church, and in almost 
every dwelling. It is carried by the 


sailor on his voyage, and by the soldier on 
his march. Myriads of devout persons 
read it again and again. Thousands possess 
and desire no other book. For multitudes 
which no man can number, it removes 
doubt, kindles hope, consoles sorrow, arms 
against temptation, and urges on to duty. 
If science and philosophy were better than 
morality and religion; if atheism were true 
and Christianity false, — it would be worth 
while to know something, yea, to know 
much, of a book so generally received, and 
producing so great effects. There are 
some things of which we cannot afford to 
be ignorant, whether they are true or not, 
whether they are useful or not, whether we 
like them or not. The wide-spread belief 
in the Bible and its mighty influence are 
facts; that it is read and quoted by almost 
everybody is a fact, and, consequently, 
every person who wishes to be considered 
well informed should know what it contains. 

4, Knowledge of Doctrines desirable. It 
is well to know something of the theological 
opinions held by the different Christian 
sects. There are doctrines, like the trinity, 
total depravity, vicarious atonement, and 
everlasting punishment, held by millions of 
Christian men and women; and justice to 
them as well as to ourselves would seem to 
require that we should ascertain what ground 
there are for their views, and how they would 
answer our objections to them. It is im- 
portant that, as Unitarians, we should know 
why we believe in the unity and Fatherhood 
of God, the dignity of Human Nature, the 
free forgiveness of sins, the future reward 
and punishment of all men according to 
their works, and the ultimate salvation of 
every soul. We should know what grounds 
there are for these doctrines, and what ob- 
jections to them. 

5. Other Knowledge needed. The Scrip- 
tures do not teach that knowledge of moral 
and religious subjects is alone desirable, 
nor is such a view confirmed by reason or 
experience. The more we know the better, 
and the more varied our knowledge the 
better. If we have a firm belief in God, 


Io 


and a hearty desire to do right, the more 
we know of his works the greater will 
be our reverence: and the more we know 
of his laws; as written in our bodies and 
minds, and all around us, the better we 
shall be able to obey them. Knowledge of 
itself does not make us better. Many a 
wise man is no more moral or devout on 
account of his wisdom; but knowledge 
added to morality and piety tends to in- 
crease both. 


LESSON Iv. 
TEMPERANCE. 


1. True Meaning of the Word. It some- 
times happens that a word, which was origi- 
nally of very wide application, comes to be 
applied almost exclusively to one thing. It 
is so with the word ‘‘temperance.” In its 
widest sense, it means moderation, — keep- 
ing the golden mean. It implies calmness, 
the exercise of reason, the control of pas- 
sion, the regulation of indulgence. But it 
has come to be applied almost entirely to 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and 
only seldom to the proper restraint of all 
our desires, feelings, and actions. 

2. Temperance as usually understood. It 
would be impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of temperance, in the usual 
meaning of this word, at the present day. 
None will deny that intemperance is one 
to the greatest evils that darkens our 
world. It will readily occur to every one 
that unnumbered millions of dollars are 
wasted in consequence of it; that: it ruins 
the health of tens of thousands of able- 
bodied men, and carries them down pre- 
maturely to the grave; that it crazies and 
besots thousands of noble intellects, and 
utterly destroys some of the fairest char- 
acters. It is the chief source of unbappi- 
ness, poverty, and crime. It does more to 
ruin homes and fill alms-houses and prisons 
than all other causes combined. 

The use of intoxicating drinks is the 
most dangers of indulgences. The occa- 
sional use of a small quantity is likely to 
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lead at length to the habitual use of a 
larger one, and so on until the appetite for 
it is beyond control. The only absolute 
safety is in total abstinence. A small be- 
ginning may lead on by degrees to a desire 
too strong for the conscience and the will. 
Those whe feel sure that they never will 
carry the use of intoxicating drinks to ex- 
cess, and who find the occasional indulgence 
in them pleasant, and perhaps beneficial, 
ought to consider whether it is not their 
duty to abstain from them for the good of 


others. The terrible evil. of intemperance 
prevails. It ruins tens of thousands every 
year. It is insidious in its working. It 


steals gradually upon men, until it gains 
complete mastery over them. We may be 
strong, but there are others who are weak. 
Will not indulgence on our part, though it 
be but occasional and moderate, be a bad 
example for them? Is there not danger 
that it will encourage them in a dangerous 
course? Says Paul: ‘‘ We who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.” Granting 
that we are so strong that we can partake 
of intoxicating drinks without the risk of 
serious consequences to ourselves, ought 
we not to bear the infirmities of others, by 
abstaining from them? Says Paul, again: 
‘Let no man put a stumbling block or 
occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.” ‘** If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth, lest I 
cause my brother to offend.” If the apostle 
was so ready to abstain from so important 
an article of food as meat for his brother’s 
good, how much more ready ought we to be 
to abstain from so useless a luxury as wine! 
‘‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.”’ 

3. Lemperance in its wider application. 
We have said that the word temperance may ' 
be applied with propriety to many things 
besides the one to which it is usually re- - 
stricted. It means moderation. The tem- - 
perate man, properly speaking, is the? 
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moderate man, — the man who, in all things, 
It is desirable that the 
young should be impressed with this truth ; 
and we have endeavored to shape the ques- 
tions in the lesson to this end. Every kind 
of excess is to be avoided, though none is 
so dangerous as the immoderate use of in- 
toxicating drinks. Let the teacher allude 
to the bad effects of eating unwholesome 
food, and of eating immoderately, and at 
improper hours. Let him remind his class 
that the body is one of God’s gifts to us, 
and that it is our duty to regard it as 
sacred. Let him speak of the serious effects 
which a disordered body produces on the 
mind. Let him speak of the evils arising 
from excessive novel reading, dancing, and 
playing games. Let him show that, by 
over-indulgence in these things, time is 
wasted, the mind dissipated, and, in some 
instances, the heart corrupted. Let him 
show that we may follow ‘the fashions” to 
such an extent as to waste time and money, 
and divert our minds and hearts from good 
and useful objects. 


avoids extremes. 


4. Temperance not asceticism. 'Temper- 
ance or moderation does not require the 
utter abandonment of pleasure. There are 
a few pleasures which are dangerous when 
indulged in even to the least extent, and so 
are to be abstained from altogether; but 
the great majority are proper, when con- 
fined within reasonable limits. We must 
use discretion. We should have rules by 
which to live, and yet make wise excep- 
tions to them. For instance, it should be 
a rule with us to eat only at regular meals, 
only wholesome food, and only in moderate 
quantities ; butobviously we should not apply 
this rule so rigidly as to refuse every particle 
of food at an evening party, or every thing 
that seems to be slightly unwholesome on 
our friend’s table, or break off our Thanks- 
giving dinner when we have eaten just 
enough to suffice until the next meal. 
Abstinence from every kind of pleasure 
would not be so bad as excess in every 
kind; but it would be very ridiculous, 
and a very sad violation of our nature. If 
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a young man were to refrain entirely 
from sports and games, from parties, dan- 
ces, concerts, and theatrical performances, 
from every form of pleasure, however inno- 
cent, he would be untrue to his nature, and 
slight means of enjoyment which might be 
improved without detriment to body or 
mind; his course would be hardly more 
commendable than that of the young man 
who should make pleasure his chief pur- 
suit. If a young woman were to dress in 
utter disregard of fashion, pay no attention 
to what is ‘* becoming,” consider only econ- 
omy in her wardrobe and toilet, she would 
be as immoderate and as little worthy of 
imitation as those who go to the opposite 
extreme, and regard neither economy nor 
comfort, — follow nothing. but fashion, and 
desire nothing but fashion. 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


Arranged for the Unitarian Sunday School 
of Medfield, Mass. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL. 


[The following exercise is arranged so as to 
eng ge a large number of the teachers and pupils, 
and yet all the parts are so simple that a single 
week suffices for preparation. ] 


Opening Exercise of Praise and Prayer, 
as follows : — 


OrGAN VOLUNTARY. 


Recitation: 150th Psalm, by five pu- 
pils; each one verse, and the sixth verse in 
concert. 

Hymn 172 S.S. H. T. and S. Book: to 
be sung by the school. 


PRAYER. 


Sussecr: Jesus the way, the truth, and 
the life. 

Remarks, as to the subject and object of 
the exercise. by Superintendent. 

Recitation, by school, in concert: — 


‘* Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the highest! ”’ 


I2 


The responsive part of 23d Service, in 
S. S. H. T. and S. Book. 


Hymn 192, first two verses, S. S. H. T. 
and S. Book. 


Recitation, by small children, in con- 
cert, as follows: — ; 


“Snuffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not. Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven; and their angels look always on my 
Father’s face.” 


Hymn 1, S. S. H. T. and S. Book. 

ReapinG, by a teacher or pupil, from 
Gospel of John, 14th chapter, 6th to 16th 
verses. 

Hymn 418, H. T. and S. Book of the 
A. U. A. 

The question, How is Jesus the ‘* way” 
to us ? to be answered by one of the male 
members of the school in a brief address. 


RecrraTion (or reading), as follows: — 


“Thou art the way; and he who sighs, 

Amid this stony waste of woe, 

To find a pathway to the skies, 
A light from heaven's eternal glow, 

By thee must come, thou Gate of Love, 
Through which the saints undoubting trod, 

Till faith discovers, like the dove, 

» An ark, a resting-place iu God.” 


The question, How is Jesus the “ truth” 
to us ? to be answered in a brief address. 


RECITATION : — 


**Thou art the truth, — whose steady day 
Shines on through earthly blight and bloom, 
The pure, the everlasting ray; 
The lamp that shines even in the tomb; 
The light that out of darkness springs, 
And guideth those that blindly go; 
The wor! whose precious radiance flings 
Its lustre upon all below.” 


The question, How is Jesus the “life” 
to us? to be answered in a brief address, 
by Pastor, Superintendent, or another. 


RECITATION : — 
“Thou art the life, — the blessed well, 
With living waters gushing o’er, 
Which those that drink shall ever dwell 
Where sin and thirst are known no more. 
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Thou art the mystic pillar given, 
Our lamp by night, our light by day; 
Thou art the sacred bread from heaven; 
Thou art the Life, the Truth, the Way.” 


ReciraTIon (or reading) : — 


“ Whosoever drinketh the water I shall give 
him shall not thirst for evermore, for it shall be 
within him a well of living water, springing up 
into life everlasting.” 


RECITATION : — 


“ And as Moses 
Uplifted the serpent in the wilderness, 
So must the Son of Man be lifted up; 
That whosoever shall belivve in him 
Shall perish not, but have eter: al life. 
He that believes in him is not condemned; 
He that believes not is tondemned already.” 


RECITATION : — 


‘* Come unto me, 
All ve that labor and are heavy laden, 
And I will give you rest! Come unto me, 
And take my yoke upon you and learn of me; 
For Iam meek, and I am lowly in heart, 
And ye shall all find rest unto your souls.” 


Hymn 114, S. 8S. H. T. and S. Book. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
Hymn: ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


BENEDICTION. 


No error is more frequent than that of 
attempting to teach too much. If one 
point of the lesson is firmly fixed in the 
young mind, the teacher may well feel 
satisfied. It is no use trying to pour a 
quart into a pint pitcher. 
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Lessons 1-4. 


LESSON I.— FAITH. 


[Nov. 7.] 


“Faith adds new charms to earthly bliss, 
And saves us from its snares ; 
Its aid in every duty brings, 
And softens all our cares.”’ 


TURNER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. And the Lord said, If ye had faith asa 
grain of mustard-seed, ye might say unto this sycamine-tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it should obey you. — LUKE xvii. 5, 6. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given him But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. — JaMEs i. 5, 6. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Faith a source of moral strength, consolation, and peace, 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did Jesus tell his disciples that they 
must have ? 

He told them that they must have faith. 

2. What did he mean by this? : 

He meant that they must feel the reality of re- 
ligious truths 

3. What did the disciples once ask Jesus ? 

They asked him to increase their fiuth. 

4. Ought all the followers of Jesus to desire 
more faith ? 

5. If they had more, would they be more like 
him? 

6. What is-faith called in Eph. vi. 16? 

7. What is a shield ? 

Ttis a broad piece of armor which soldiers in 
ancient times held before them in battle, to protect 
them from the weapons of their enemies. 


8. Why is faith called a shield ? 

Because when we are tempted to do wrong we 
shall be more likely to resist the temptation if we 
have firm faith in God and right. 

9. For what other reason is it called by this 
name? 

Because when our friends die, faith that God in 
his wisdom and lve has called them to another 
world prevents much of the sorrow and gloom 
which we should otherwise feel. 

10. Have you any faith? 

11. How can you gain more? 

By praying to God right from my heart, and 
cherishing the thought that he is always near me 
and loves and cares for me; and that J shall live 
after my body dies. 

12. Did Jesus have great faith ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you read Mark xi. 22-24? 

2. Is it possible to pray truly without faith ? 

3. Will you read Heb xi. 1-6? 

4. Can you think of a better definition of faith 
than tliat in the first verse? 

5. What does Paul say in 2 Cor. v. 7? 

6. By what means besides sight and the other 
senses do we gain truth? 

By owr own inturtions, the testimony of other peo- 
ple, reasoning, and mathematical demonstration. 

7. By which of these means do we get moral 
and spiritual truth ? 

8 Which two of these means are compre- 
hended in the word ‘faith’? 


9. Are we obliged to exercise faith except in 
religion ? 

10. Does faith in most instances afford as much 
certainty as the other means of gaining truth? 

11. What is meant in the New Tesiament by 
the faith ? 

12. Is it important that we should hold the best 
faith ? 

13 What effects would follow if all faith were 
to be lost ? 

14. How can we increase our faith ? 

15. Is faith of more value than any thing else? 
See 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

16. Will you read James ii, 14-26 ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


The nature of faith; some truths can be known only through faith; faith and science; the influ- 
ence of faith on conduct and happiness; the means of increasing it. 
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LESSON II.— VIRTUE. 


“ He who walks in virtue’s way 
Firm and fearless, walketh surely ; 
Diligent, while yet ’tis day, 

On he speeds, and speeds securely.” 


(Nov. 14.] 


BowRLNG. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add to your faith, virtue. —2 PETER i. 5. 


For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also. — JAMES ii. 26. 


Let us go on unto perfection. — HEB. vi. 1. 


Now the days of David drew nigh that he should die; and he charged Solomon, his son, saying, I go 
the way of all the earth: be thou strong therefore, and shew thyself a man; and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God, to watk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and his commandments, and his judgments, and 


his testimonies. — 1 K1nGs ii 1-3. 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely: but he that perverteth his ways shall be known. — PROV. 


x. 9. 


Better is the poor that walketh in his uprightness, than he that is perverse in his ways, though he be 


rich. — PRov. xxviii. 6. 


Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart. — Ps. xevii. 11. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end of that man is peace. — Ps. xxxvii. 37. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—A good life to be desired and sought, as well as strong and true 


faith. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What was the last lesson about ? 

2. Wht is this lesson about ? 

8. What is virtue ? 

Lt is moral strength. 

4 What persons may be called virtuous ? 

Those wh have moral strength enough to do right 
constuntly. 

5. Do you do right constantly ? 

6. Do you always try to do right? 

7. If you do wrong when you know how to do 
right, of what are you guilty ? 

8. What is it, then, to sin? 

9. If you do wrong once in a while, will it be 
likely to lead you to do so frequently ? 


10. If you allow yourself in one kind of wrong 
acts, like “isobedience to parents, wil: it be likely 
to lead to other kinds? 

11. If you should steal something, is it pretty 
likely that you would have to tell a lie to prevent 
beiny found out? 

12. Does one bad act make another easier ? 

13 Does one good act make another easier? 

14. How, then, can you grow in virtue ? 

By doing right as often as I can, and refraining 
Srom wrong as often as | can. 

15. If you get into the habit of doing wrong, 
will it be vey hard to break it off ? 


16. Is there great danger in doing wrong ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What word in the “Scripture Readings ’’ on 
this page has nearly the same meaning as virtue? 

2. How has virtue been detined in the Lesson for 
Young Scholars? 

8. Does it require moral strength to resist temp- 
tation ? 

4. Does it require a great deal of it sometimes 
to do our duty ? 

5. Are good desires of much account without 
it? 

6. Do people often fall because they are deficient 
in it? 

7. Do we sometimes overestimate the amount 
we have of it? 

8. What does Paul say in 1 Cor. x. 12? 

9. Are we in danger of lessening our moral 
strength by yielding to little temptations and 
neglecting little duties? 


; a Do all kinds of bad habits tend to diminish 
it ' 

11. What was the ‘‘Central Truth’? in the last 
lesson ? 

12, Are persons who hold firmly a pure faith 
more likely to lead an upright life than those who 
do not? 

13. Are persons who lead an upright life more 
likely to hold firmly a pure faith than those who 
do not? 

14. Is faith a help to virtue ? 

15. Would you be likely to do right as often as 
you do now, if you were to lose your faith in the 
distinction between right and wrong ? 

16 Is virtue a help to faith ? 

17. What does Jesus say about doing the will 
of God? (John vii. 17.) 

18. What else does he say? (Matt. vii. 21.) 


¢ 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The need of greater moral strength in the various walks of life; essential for the promotion of 
reforms and unpopular truths; the danger that it will grow less in us: the causes of its decline; the 
means by which it may be increased; the relative value of faith and works, or belief and life; the 
danger of exalting one at the expense of the other. 
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LESSON III.—KNOWLEDGE. 


“We ask for wisdom: Lord, impart 
The knowledge how to live; 
A wise and understanding heart 
To all before thee give.” 
MONTGOMERY. 


[Noy. 21.] 


SCRIPTURE 


READINGS. 


Ada to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge. —2 PEreri. 5. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver; and knowledge rather than choice gold. — PROV. viii. 10. 

He that refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul. — PROV. xv_ 32. 

Buy the truth, and sell it not; also wisdom, and instruction, and understanding. — PROV. xxiii. 23, 
Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go: keep her: for she is thy life. - PRov. iv. 13. 

And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true Gud, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 


hast sent. —JOHN xvii. 3. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—It is our duty to acquire knowledge, especially moral and 


religious knowledge. 


° 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Would you like to know more than you do 
now? 

2. How can you know more? 

3. What things would you like best to know 
more about? : 

4. Are the things that you would like best to 
know more about the best things ? 

5. If some rich, wise, and good man living in 
E gland should take a deep interest in you and 
give you a great many things and do a great deal 
for your good, would you want to kuow all you 
could about him? 

6. Would you want to know and do the things 
that would please him, and know and avoid the 
things that would displea-e him ? 

7. Does God take a deep interest in you and do 
a great deal for you? 


8. Ought you not, then, to learn all you can 
about God? 

9. How can you learn about God? 

L can learn about him from his works, from good 
people who are older and wiser than myself, from 
the Bible, und from his spirit within me. 

10. How can you learn what will please God 
anil what will not? 

From my conscience, from the Bible, and from 
good and wise pecple. 

11. Ought you to study what your parents and 
teachers want you to, if you do not like it nor see 
the use of it? 

12 Ought you to be grateful to your teachers 
for the instruction they give you? 

13. Ought you to show your gratitude to them 
by attention and obedience ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS, 


1. Does the Bible teach that we ought to ac- 
quire knowledge ? 

2. Does it teach that moral and religious knowl- 
edge are the only kinds that we ought to acquire? 

8. Does knowledge, of itself, even if it be of 
moral and religious things, make us better? 

4. Are ménalways good in proportion to their 
knowledge ? 

5. Will a good man be likely to be better the 
more he knows? 

6. Can a good man who is wise do more good 
than one who is ignorant ? 

7. What, then, is one of the reasons why we 
should acquire knowledge? 

8. Ought we to know what the Bible contains? 

9. Ought we to know what precepts in it are 
applicable to all people in all times, and what only 
to people that lived long ago in peculiar circum- 
stances ? 


10. Ought we, in order to understand the Bible, 
to know something of the in-titutions, customs, 
and opinions of the people for whom it was first 
written ? 

11. Would it be well to know something of a 
book which exerts so much influénce and is be- 
lieved by so many people around us, even if its 
teachings were false ? 

12. Ought we to know something of the doc- 
trines held by he different denominations ? 

13. Ought we to understand the doctrines of 
Unitarians; why they hold them, and how they 
answer the objections made to them ? 

14. Ought we to learn what we can about God 
in his works? 

15. Ought we to understand the laws of health ? 

16. Does our success in life depend largely upon 
our gaining a thorough kuowledge of the busiress 
in which we engage ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


The questions above may serve as an outline for advanced classes. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON IV.— TEMPERANCE. 


[Nov. 28.] 


“ Assist us, Lord! to act, to be, 
What nature and thy laws decree; 
Worthy that intellectual flame, 
Which from thy breathing spirit came.” 


HENRY MOORE. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance. — 


2 PETER i. 5,6. 


Be not among wine-bibbers, among riotous eaters of flesh; for the drunkard and the glutton shall 


come to poverty. — PROV xxiii. 20, 2L. 


And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with the Spirit. — Epn. v. 18. 
He that hasteth to be rich bath an evil eye. — PROV. xxviii. 22. 
Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? There is more hope of a fool than of him.— PRov. 


xxix. 20. 


Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with 


all malice. — EPH. iv 3l. 


Let your moderation be known unto all men. — PHIM. iv. 5. 
Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. —1 Cor. ix. 25, 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— We should guard against all kinds of excess, and exercise self- 


control. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Is your body one of God’s gifts to you? 

2. Ought we to take good care of the gifts we 
receive ? 

3. Ought we to take good care of the body ? 

4. Ought the body to have pure air? Frequent 
bathing? Plenty of sleep? Comfortable cloth- 
ing? 

is Is it injured by unwholesome food? By too 
much food ? by eating ‘‘ between meals’? ? And 
late at night? 

6. Would you rather dress in fashion, or for 
comfort ? 


7. Are some drinks injurious to the body ? 

8 Are some injurious to the mind? 

9. Do most things that injure the body injure 
the mind also, if long indulged in? 

10. Does a diseased body oiten cause an irrita- 
ble mind ? 

11. Does an irritable mind often lead us to utter 
hasty words ? 

12. Do hasty words often lead people into seri- 
ous troubles and sins ? 

13 Ought we, then, to be sure to take good 
care of our bodies, and to control our minds ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What is usually meant by an intemperate 
man? 

2. Is the excessive use of intoxicating drinks a 
great eyil? 

3. Will you name some of its b»d effects on 
the purse ? On the body? Qn the intellect ? On 
the moral character ? 

4, Will you read Prov xxiii. 23-82? 

5. If we begii to use intoxicating drinks occa- 
sionally or moderately, are we liabie to increase 
the use of them until it becomes excessive ? 

6. Is it better to abstain from the use of them 
altogether ? 

7. Ought we to abstain from their use for the 
good of others, even if we were sure that we should 
never use them to excess ourselves ? 

8 What does Paul say about it? 
xiv. 21.) 

9. Is intemperance confined to the excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks? 


(Rom. 


10. May we be intemperate in eating ? In novel- 
reading? In dancing? In playing games? 

11. Are all time and money spent for pleasure 
wasted ? 

12. Is recreation needful for body and mind ? 

13. Do the words *‘ temperance’’ and *‘ mode- 
ration’? mean nearly the same? 

14. Do some people make immoderate efforts to 
get money ? 

15. May we be immoderate in dress? In the 
use of tobacco? In the use of the tongue? In 
working ? In taking exercise ? 

16. Loes it require a great deal of decision, 
self-denial, and self-control to be ‘temperate in 
all things ’’? 

17. What is the difference between moderation, 
asceticism, and excess ? 

18. Was Jesus an ascetic ? (Luke v. 29-82.) 

Ought we to avoid both asceticism and ex- 
cess 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


The questions above may serve as an outline for advanced scholars. 


